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The readers of our review can judge whether our criticism con- 
cerned merely the form, as M. Rauh believes, or the substance of 
his argument. But we very willingly give a place to M. Rauh's 
explanation. 

E. Boirac. 
Paris. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

The Unseen Foundations of Society. An Examination of the 
Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to Neglected 
Elements. By the Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. London: John 
Murray, 1893. Pp. xx., 591. 

The Duke of Argyll has produced a book which, though long, 
is not tedious, because, as might have been expected, it is well 
and vigorously written ; it is full of ingenious criticism and the 
suggestive reflections of a thoughtful and observant man of varied 
interests and much practical experience of different kinds. But it 
contains a good deal of irrelevancy, a good deal of prejudice, a 
good deal that would be extremely irritating, were it less naive. It 
is a book that attracts admiration and provokes dissent on succes- 
sive pages. It is doubtful whether it will convert any one not 
already holding the writer's opinions on practical problems : but if 
it helps to emphasize the need of bringing economic science into 
closer relation with other sciences, it will do good service. 

In the very interesting preface, in which the author supplies his 
readers with the means of making the necessary " personal equa- 
tion," he tells us how, "although not only born of a Whig family, 
but representing the one particular family in connection with whose 
proceedings the very name of Whig is said to have originated in 
Scotland," he, "nevertheless, began life with an aversion, almost 
an antipathy, to the Whig party." "This was due," he adds, "to 
a very early familiarity with the life and speeches of the younger 
Pitt, whom I regarded and do still regard as, on the whole, by far 
the noblest figure in our political history" (p. vi.). On entering 
public life " I joined that group of statesmen who inherited the 
traditions of Sir Robert Peel, of which group Mr. Gladstone and 
myself are now the only survivors. With them I remained till we were 
absorbed in the coalition cabinet of Lord Aberdeen in 1853. Our 
first and special bond of union with the Whigs was resistance to 
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any attempted return to the system of protection. In that cabinet 
I followed with hearty sympathy the brilliant prosecution of that 
work of tariff-reform by Mr. Gladstone, on which he had already 
entered more than ten years before in the great administration of 
Sir Robert Peel. But I was not then, and have never been, in any- 
thing like complete sympathy with what has been called the ' Man- 
chester school.' Not a few of them seemed to me to be tainted 
with the narrow and erroneous teaching of Ricardo, and their lan- 
guage too often implied the curious delusion that protectionism was 
the special and the evil device of land- owners. They seemed wholly 
forgetful of the fact that the trading and manufacturing classes had 
been the earliest, and for centuries continued to be the most vehe- 
ment, supporters of protection and monopolies. Again, the lan- 
guage of the school on war, and their complete oblivion of the 
great part it has played in the progress of mankind, always struck 
me as unnatural, and especially as unhistorical. Above all, the 
coldness, to say the least, with which they regarded the contest 
that ended in the passing of the Factory Acts, convinced me that 
their views of political economy moved within a comparatively 
contracted circuit of ideas. From any sympathy with this atti- 
tude of mind I was all the more easily saved by another influence" 
— the intimate friendship of Lord Ashley, afterwards Lord Shaftes- 
bury, whose "life was devoted, with untiring sacrifice of self, to 
the relief of suffering in all its forms among the industrial poor." 
. . . " It was in writing (in ' The Reign of Law') on the principles 
involved in the legislation which he did more than any other man 
to secure, that I first began to study closely and systematically the 
larger natural laws which are the only foundation for any true eco- 
nomic science. ... In reading the old orthodox economists, with 
however little critical resistance, I had always been more or less 
conscious of a want, which even to myself I could hardly specify 
or define. . . . Continually the whole region of human nature, 
and of the human will, was left out of account, or, if taken into 
account, the shallowest motives were selected, and the most perma- 
nent and potent were forgotten. Conclusions were reached which 
contradicted glaringly the actual experience of life, because they 
were founded on abstract conceptions and propositions, which were 
badly abstracted, and largely composed of hollow phrases or am- 
biguous words. The whole system of the school of Mill and 
Ricardo seemed to be an artificial world, with only a few points of 
contact with the world of nature and of life" (pp. x.-xiii.). The 
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duke's rebellion against the orthodox economists is now open 
and declared. "It is, indeed, high time. So utterly has the 
teaching of political economy broken down as a controlling, or 
even as a guiding, power, that its very elements and not a few of 
its most certain truths seem to have lost their hold. There are 
numbers of educated men, who are now more than half prepared 
to go back to the grossest delusions of the Dark Ages. [This means, 
apparently, to extend more widely, in order to check individual 
selfishness, that action of the state which the duke himself consid- 
ered beneficial in the case of the Factory Acts !] The very idea 
of natural law as a prevailing power in human nature, and in all 
successful legislation, has almost disappeared in popular discus- 
sions." It may be questioned whether the Duke of Argyll's own 
idea of "natural law" — with its perpetual ambiguity between an 
ideal of what ought to be (from the stand-point of the particular 
writer) and a generalization about actually existing facts or tenden- 
cies — is likely to do anything but introduce additional confusion 
into the discussion of economic theory or of practical problems. 

The method by which the Duke of Argyll proposes to reform 
economic science is the analysis of words. "The analysis of 
words," he says (p. 29), "such as value, wealth, labor, capital, 
and others of a like kind, ought to be exactly like the analysis of 
any material substance in a chemist's laboratory. It ought to be a 
report upon facts." This method does not seem very different 
from that which the old economists have been in the habit of 
adopting. Does the Duke of Argyll apply it more carefully and 
thoroughly than his predecessors? Here is his definition of wealth: 
"Wealth is the possession, in comparative abundance, of things 
which are legitimate objects of human desire, and are desired by 
men who are able, as well as anxious, to acquire them at the cost of 
some sacrifice, or of some exertion" (p. 64). In this definition, the 
introduction of the term "possession" (frequently spelt with a 
capital P, in spite of the writer's protest against what he calls the 
" Capital-Letter Fallacy," p. 373), and the limitation involved in 
the term "legitimate," are claimed as distinctive improvements on 
preceding definitions. In proof of the customary neglect of the 
fundamental idea of possession, Professor Marshall's definition is 
quoted: "A person's wealth will, in this treatise, be taken to 
consist of his external goods" (p. 41). If "his" does not imply 
possession, why do we call it a possessive pronoun ? As to the 
other emendation, "Possession," we are told, "means, in all 
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ordinary use, lawful and legitimate possession. And it is in this 
sense, undoubtedly, that it enters as an essential constituent into the 
concept of wealth" (p. 41). A good part of the Duke of Argyll's 
method will be found to consist in an appeal from the scientific 
economists to the ordinary unanalyzed use of words, just as the 
"common-sense" philosophers appealed from the metaphysicians 
to " the vulgar." If possession, however, means legitimate posses- 
sion, the term "legitimate" in the definition of wealth is super- 
fluous. If it merely means that no person can legally call anything 
"his," unless the law allows him to do so, that is true, but hardly 
novel. But the Duke of Argyll expressly tells us that by the word 
"legitimate" he wishes to introduce an ethical element into eco- 
nomics. That is not legitimate which is contrary to the welfare of 
man, and the welfare of man is coincident with his obedience to the 
laws of nature, which are the laws of God (p. 63). If, then, 
slavery be an institution contrary to the "law of nature," are we 
bound to deny that slaves could ever be or have been a form of 
wealth? and if slaves were not wealth, why did the British 
government give compensation to the West Indian planters ? If 
any one sincerely believes that the possession of large estates, or 
of vast sums of capital, is not a morally legitimate object of desire, 
would he, in the Duke of Argyll's opinion, be justified in treating 
the great land-owner or capitalist as not really owning what he 
seems to own ? Economic difficulties are not cleared by the intro- 
duction of uncritical ethical terms. "Nobody can get wealth," 
we are told (p. 490), " except by serving in some way the wants 
of others [either, then, we must say that the successful gambler 
can never get wealth, or that he gets wealth by serving the "wants" 
of the unsuccessful, these "wants" being taken to mean the passion 
for gambling] ; and even the mere spending of wealth in any way 
not positively vicious, is in itself the production of that demand 
which has the most powerful effect of all among the sources of 
general prosperity." Now, what is to be understood by expendi- 
ture that is " positively vicious" ? On a later page the duke 
speaks of sums " wasted on strikes, and, still worse, wasted on 
drink:" are these examples of vicious spending? But at what 
point do the "wasting" and the viciousness begin? What ex- 
penditure on anything beyond the bare necessities of life (and a 
strike may, conceivably, be an attempt to obtain them) is to be 
considered "vicious" is an important question, indeed, but not 
an easy question. What are necessities? There are, besides, several 
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matters in which, so far from economic questions being settled by 
the introduction of ethical considerations, ethical questions are 
coming to be affected by economic considerations, — e.g., the view 
of ascetic moralists, and of some sentimental moralists, which re- 
gards everything as vicious luxury that goes beyond what will just 
maintain life, comes in conflict with what seems a certain con- 
clusion of inductive as well as of deductive economics, that a 
lowering in the standard of living is disastrous to the well-being of 
a community (as the Duke of Argyll recognizes when he is speak- 
ing of the calamities caused by a potato-diet in Ireland, p. 484). 
So again, the old idea that liberality is per se better than saving 
needs revision in the light of the economists, thorough exposure of 
the fallacy that all spending is good for trade, and of their complete 
proof that unregulated "charity" necessarily increases poverty. 
Much expenditure, again, which most persons would not consider 
"vicious" is eminently disastrous in its effects on general well- 
being, because it is fluctuating in kind and amount. Changes in 
fashion help to produce that instability of condition which is a 
chief source of the unsatisfactory state of the working-classes. Many 
a moralist, judging on a priori grounds (i.e., generally influenced 
by some past tradition), might pronounce changes of fashion 
ethically harmless, and all consumption of "alcohol" (or what 
he calls such) ethically harmful ; a study of economics raises the 
question whether a steady demand for wholesome and light wine or 
beer is not, perhaps, ethically preferable to a. fluctuating demand for 
beads, feathers, lace, crinoline wires, etc. I do not say that it 
certainly is, but it is one of those questions of practical ethics 
which cannot be discussed independently of economic consider- 
ations. The Duke of Argyll is perfectly right in insisting that 
economic questions cannot be adequately studied in abstraction 
from the political, ethical, and legal basis of particular societies. 
But while economic terms should, as he demands, be submitted to 
careful analysis, the same careful analysis must be applied to politi- 
cal, ethical, and legal terms. We get no help towards a scientific 
economics by introducing unanalyzed terms like "legitimate," 
"vicious," "natural law." And it will not do to assume that 
ethical, political, and legal ideas and institutions are incapable of 
modification and improvement. 

Even where no complication is introduced from ethics or politics, 
the Duke of Argyll seems a little open to criticism in his own 
analysis of economic words. Thus, he tells us (p. 533) that the 
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phrase " natural monopoly" is a contradiction in terms. The real 
meaning of monopoly is " any artificial limitation put on the value 
of things, whether scarce or abundant, by arbitrary laws." We 
are referred in a footnote to Liddell and Scott for the proper mean- 
ing of " the two Greek words which make up the one English 
word monopoly. ' ' If the Duke of Argyll had pursued his researches 
in Liddell and Scott a little further, he might have discovered that 
monopolia is a Greek word, and that it is used by Aristotle, who 
may be considered an authority on the meaning of Greek words 
(perhaps even on some economic ideas) not inferior to the Duke 
of Argyll himself. Now, Aristotle uses the term precisely for the 
kind of case to which the Duke of Argyll denies that the term is 
applicable. "If one man in a famishing city," says the duke, 
"had legitimately become possessed, by foresight or otherwise, of 
a store of corn, he would not on that account be a monopolist." 
The philosopher's examples of monopolists are Thales, who, fore- 
seeing a good olive-crop, hired all the olive presses in Chios and 
Miletus, and the man in Sicily who bought up all the iron and 
gained two hundred per cent. ("Politics," I., 11.) Even had 
the Duke of Argyll been correct about the original meaning of the 
term "monopoly," that would have settled nothing respecting the 
validity of the economic conception of a "natural monopoly." 
Etymology does not decide present meaning, even for the most 
pedantic of persons; and popular usage cannot prevent a term 
being taken in a special sense for scientific purposes. The duke 
himself, in spite of his protests against "the careless and declama- 
tory use of language," applies the term "communist" to Mr. 
Henry George (p. 394). By a " Franciscan correspondent" (p. 
389) he means Mr. George from San Francisco. (But this is 
probably a joke.) " Arian Theology" (on p. 167) is used for the 
ancient religion of India. (Is this a joke, also?) On p. 22 the 
law of the dissipation of energy is supposed to be illustrated by the 
statement that too much food will injure the stomach, and too much 
pressure will burst a boiler : this is rather more than a mere inac- 
curacy of expression. On p. 539, St. Paul's figure of the Church as 
a body with members is said to anticipate "the latest results of 
physiological research in language which covers and includes them 
all." This is a little " declamatory," to say the least. 

A great part of the volume (chapters iv.-ix.) is taken up with 
a sort of philosophy of history, intended to show the connection 
between the political condition of society and the accumulation 
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and destruction of wealth. Much of this is very admirable, though 
the history is somewhat incomplete. Great use is made of the 
Bible as materials for history, not always in an unscientific spirit ; 
and the duke dwells, with considerable unction, on the way in 
which the Hebrew people got possession of the promised " land" 
(pp. 130, 131). But the exegesis is sometimes curious. Is it not 
a strange lesson to draw from the words, " We are the sheep of 
Thy pasture" that "the psalmist wishes to express the absolute 
property of the Supreme Being in the human creatures of his hand' ' ? 
The pathetic figure of the sheep and the shepherd does not suggest 
to the duke a helplessness that needs protection and guidance, but 
as it might to Tennyson's "Northern Farmer" — "proputty," 
"proputty" — capable of being turned into mutton and wool. In 
the parable of the laborers in the vineyard (Matt. xx. 1-16) the 
duke points out that the wages are regulated by free contract, and 
that the owner can do what he likes with his own ; but as to the 
"equal payments for unequal earnings" nothing is said (p. 369). 
What would the Duke of Argyll's two Covenanting ancestors, who 
died on the scaffold for political rebellion, have thought of their 
descendant who tells us, speaking expressly of the Old Testament 
as well as of the New, that "it is a wonderful thing how com- 
pletely the sacred writers stand aloof from the whole domain of 
secular politics?" " No test of rightfulness," he adds, " in those 
who rule is ever laid down. There is no touching on the relation 
between these primary obligations and the existing institutions or 
political system of any people" (p. 216). One can only infer that 
some pages of Deuteronomy, of Samuel, and of the prophets in 
the Argyll Family Bible must have been thumbed into illegibility 
two hundred years ago. 

The latter half of the work is mainly occupied with a criticism 
of Ricardo's theories of rent, of the wages-fund theory, and of 
the consequences or supposed consequences of these theories. 
Much of this criticism is very acute, and may be welcomed by 
economists of the historical school as a confirmation, on the part 
of an independent observer, of the results at which they have 
arrived and of the growing discredit into which the orthodox theo- 
retical economics has fallen. But the Duke of Argyll is hardly 
just to the theories he attacks, — e.g., he ignores the value of distin- 
guishing, theoretically at least, between that element in what is 
commonly called "rent," which is due simply to the increase of 
population (the element that comes to the land-owner simply as 
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owner), and that element which is due to improvements resulting 
from judicious outlay. In practice it may be very difficult, or im- 
possible, to say what is the "unearned increment," but the con- 
ception is a perfectly valid one, and, as the Duke of Argyll recog- 
nizes (p. 444), it is applicable to many other " possessions" besides 
land, — e.g., to ability of any kind, physical or mental, which hap- 
pens to be in request. A rise in wages, due solely to an increased 
demand for labor, is as much an "unearned increment" as a rise 
in rent, due to an increased demand for land ; and a rise in in- 
terest, due to an increased demand for capital, is of the same kind. 
The Ricardian political economy can, however, only be defended 
by a perpetual use of distinctions and qualifications which tend to 
remove its propositions further and further from any direct appli- 
cation to concrete problems. If it be fully granted, then, that the 
Ricardian premises of Mr. Henry George and of Karl Marx are 
fallacious (because taken by them as if they were so applicable to 
concrete problems), it does not necessarily follow (as the Duke of 
Argyll seems to imagine) that some parts at least of their attack 
on the existing systems of land-tenure, etc., may not be justified on 
other grounds. Against many assailants of the existing economic 
structure of society, who borrow their weapons from the abstract 
economists, the duke uses very sound arguments, — e.g., when do- 
mestic servants are "relegated to the unproductive sections of 
society," he very pertinently asks why the cooking of food in a 
provision-shop is productive labor, and the same labor is unpro- 
ductive when performed in a private house (p. 81). He rightly 
lays stress on the absurdity of limiting "labor" to manual labor, 
and of speaking as if manual labor alone, undirected by ingenuity 
and enterprise, were the source of wealth ; and he is quite right in 
pointing out, what is so often forgotten, that there are "unde- 
served decrements" as well as "unearned increments" (p. 445), — a 
fact which constitutes the great difficulty in "profit-sharing" as a 
solution of the labor question. All these arguments, though none 
of them are new, are sound and useful. But when all these and 
similar arguments are admitted, it does not follow that it is right 
or safe for a nation to allow any individual to turn a county into a 
deer-forest, or that it would be wrong to compel the owner of land 
in the neighborhood of a growing town (whether he inherited it or 
bought it as a speculative investment) to sell it to the municipality 
at its fair agricultural value, or that it is always wrong to interfere 
on equitable grounds with nominally " free" contracts entered into 
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between persons on very unequal footings. It is true that legal 
security and political stability are essential to social welfare ; but 
the greatest enemies of security and stability are those who resist 
every change in institutions, while such changes can still be made 
by legal and constitutional means. Some may think that the Duke 
of Argyll is damaging the case of the conscientious and public- 
spirited and intelligent land- owners, such as he himself claims to 
be (pp. 413, 439), by refusing to make any distinction between 
them and those whose "rent" represents no social service whatso- 
ever, unless to have taken the trouble to be born or to have gambled 
successfully in land-values be considered a social service in some 
systems of ethics. By such a line of argument the duke can please 
nobody, except the most bigoted supporter of the status quo and 
its most extreme and intemperate assailants. 

David G. Ritchie. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

Friedrich Albert Lange; a Biography. By O. A. Ellisen. 
With the portrait of F. A. Lange. Leipzig: Julius Badecker, 
1891. Pp. 271. 

It is a difficult task which the author of this book has under- 
taken, and he will not easily satisfy his readers either in Germany 
or in Europe at large. One is tempted to exclaim, Would that 
the man himself whom this book is designed to portray could be 
recalled to life ! He was a man characterized by abounding vital- 
ity, responding sensitively to external circumstances, yet ever follow- 
ing the continuity of his inner life while making the most hetero- 
geneous interests his own, and solving the most difficult problems. 
This man has, alas, been gone from us a long time, and for a long 
time to come will he be missed. Well for us if he is indeed missed, 
at least here and there among the few. The nature and influence 
of such a man no book can adequately describe. Nor can any 
mere biography hope to compensate for the loss of so noble a per- 
sonality, whose qualities of mind and heart are so sadly missed 
in these present times. Such compensation can be eventually ren- 
dered only by a kindred personality, to whose advent we may look 
forward, who shall extend the hand of spirit to that earnest German 
fighter of the days before the war. Would we therefore do justice 
to the present volume, we must moderate those expectations which 
the unrest of the age and grief and indignation are calculated to 



